The Coming Day. 


JUNE, 1899. 


A DREAM OF THE DAWN. 


[AT JERUSALEM. | 
It was our last night on board before reaching 
Jaffa, so I resolved to fill the coming day as 
notably as possible, beginning with the spectacle 
of sunrise and ending with an evening at Jerusalem. 
At four o’clock I went from my little room on to 
the deck. It was almost quite dark. As soon as 
I opened my door, I dimly saw, sitting near to it, 
a figure, and was at once accosted with, ‘Good 
morning, you are up early!’ The voice was very 
gentle and sweet. ‘Good morning,’ I responded,. 
‘but I cannot see who you are.’ To that, for an 
instant, there was no reply, and then came 
the question, ‘Are you going to Jerusalem?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, and then, wondering a little at that 
reply to my implied inquiry as to his name, I 
turned to look at the sky near where the sunrise 
would soon be. Low down, there was a lovely 
_ golden crescent moon, and, just beneath her, a 
splendid venus, fresh from the sea, but masses of 
black clouds brooded over them and seemed to bar 
the way the dawn should come. Presently I 
seemed to hear the voice say, ‘And what are you 
going to Jerusalem for?’ I looked round and saw 
no one. A little startled, I said to myself, « Well, 
and what am I going to Jerusalem for?’ and then, 
by some subtile inner sense, the conversation was 


- continued. 


I said, ‘I suppose I am going to Jerusalem 
mainly out of curiosity: but there must be a cer- 
tain amount of sentiment or even emotion under- 
lying the curiosity. Is it not the place which 
Jesus knew ?’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘The old Jerusalem is gone, 
and nothing there is as it was. It is the abomin- 
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ation of desolations, given up to discord, ignor- 
ance, foulness and beggary; and, more than ever 
is the place of the temple a den of thieves. The 
old life is at an end. The old hope is gone. The 
old order is all changed. Jerusalem is to Jesus 
even as his grave.’ 

‘ But there is Mount Zion,’ I said, ‘ and will it 
not be good to see the Mount of Olives, and the 
mountains that are round about Jerusalem as the 
Lord is round about His people ? 

His reply was again oblique, ‘I often think he 
made a mistake.’ 

‘How can that be?’ I asked. ‘Surely, even 
if we admit to the full all the crimes and quarrels 
of Christians, he did more good than harm, in his 
influence over the human race.’ 

‘I have just come from South Africa,’ he 
said: and, for a moment, I wondered what he 
meant. Then, hardly knowing what to say, I 
ventured upon, ‘I have come from London.’ 

‘J know it well,’ he answered, ‘and some- 
times it looks to me like hell.’ 

‘ And never like heaven ?’ I asked. 

‘Sometimes, and here and there,’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘ What is most wrong with us?’ I said. 

‘ Self-love,’ was his reply. ‘Every one is 
seeking his own.’ 

‘ But is not that natural?’ I asked. ‘Self- 
preservation is life’s first law.’ 

‘So it is,’ he said, ‘low down in the scale of 
being: but not in the higher spheres. I think 
there was no exaggeration in the saying, “‘ He 
who saves his life shall lose it, and he who loses it, 
for the Christ’s sake, shall find it :”—‘‘ unto the 
life eternal”” you remember,’ he said. ‘That is to 
say, the animal life might have to make sur- 
renders, and might even have to go, but the 
spirit’s life would be increased and carried to 
loftier planes.’ 

‘What would you have?’ I said, half to 
myself. 
‘That the buyer should be even as the seller,’ 
he replied, ‘the master as the servant, the ruler 
as the ruled: that all should strive to serve one 
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‘another: that all should cease to trample and 
begin to uplift.’ 

I looked at the crescent moon and her attend- 
‘ant star, and I thought I saw the thick over- 
hanging clouds throb as with the coming of the 
still distant day. 

As if reading my thoughts, he said, ‘ You have 
come out to see the sunrise. You will have yet an 
hour to wait.’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘sunrise begins with that first 
blush on the face of night. Besides I like to see 
the AG of things.’ He laughed very softly 
and said, ‘ But there is the waiting.’ 

: True, but there is also the watching,’ I 
replied. 

‘I know the weariness and joy of both,’ he 
said, ‘and I know that all things good will live, 
and that all the base will die.’ 

‘ That is a beautiful faith,’ I answered ; ‘some 
would say it is too good to be true.’ 

‘Nothing is too good to be true,’ he said: 
‘only the beautiful is the real; only the good can 
abide.’ 

‘How can that be?’ I asked. 

* Because only the beautiful is from the eternal 

order,’ he replied, ‘and only the good has in it the 
potency of permanence; for all will be interested 
in preserving the beautiful when they really see it, 
and all will want to keep the good when it is won: 
and so they belong to the eternal life.’ 
' © But why all this misery on the way?’ I said. 
‘Do you not know that multitudes of tender spirits 
are even giving up God because they see no way 
of escape from the misery of life ?’ 

‘I know it well,’ he said, ‘I have never ceased _ 
to know it. But do you not see that their unbelief 
is itself a prophecy? They think the Father does 
not exist because they think He could not exist 
_ and yet permit ugliness and misery to triumph so. 
Is not that a sign of hope? Their unbelief is the 
result of the Father’s voice speaking in them. 
Presently they will understand.’ 

‘I hope so,’ I whispered: ‘and I think it 
must be so, but it is hard.’ 

‘Not if they knew,’ he said. ‘Do you not 
remember the saying of Paul, “ Our light affliction 
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which is but for a moment worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory”? 
A mighty truth !’ 

‘But could it not have been avoided? I said. 
‘I see not how,’ he replied. ‘ Would not the 
sorrow have come in any case, as part of man’s 
evolving? The sorrow is a part of the process of 
man-growth.’ 

‘But why evil?’ I urged. 

‘There is no abiding evil,’ he answered. 
‘There is only a ceaseless march: and the whole 
creation groans and travails together in pain until 
now. But the birth of a self-conscious human 
race will come of it.’ 

‘ But the process is awful,’ I said. 

‘ Not if you comprehend it,’ he replied. ‘ But 
it is the only way,—the only way,—and there is. 
much joy as well as sorrow in it; and man must 
enter into full life by himself, and pay the price. 
This has been taught by all the saviours of the 
world, and by all who fully entered into life. Jesus 
tried to teach it, and strove to enter in.’ 

_ I was struck with something in his tone, and 
said, ‘If so, was it not strange that they did not 
understand him ?’ 

‘But they did understand him,’ he quickly 
replied: ‘they understood him and were alarmed. 
They were not criminals: they were conservatives. 
They did not hate the light: they only doubted 
whether it was safe. Yes, they understood, and 
yet Jesus was right when he said, “ Father forgive 
them: they know not what they do.’’’ 

‘You seem to know all about it,’ I said, partly 
in jest. 

But very gravely he answered, ‘I do.’ 

There was a pause, as I turned to look at the 
sky and the increasing light, and then he quietly 
said, ‘ But he loved Jerusalem, and pities it now. 
Surely, if it were possible, he would once more 
gather it as a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings. Yes! they sinned: but were the men 
who crucified Jesus worse than those who burnt 
Savonarola or Bruno? Were they worse than 
the men who even now smite on the mouth the 
witnesses for God who preach the love of the 
Father instead of the fires of hell?’ Then, after 
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a long pause; ‘Ah yes! they still crucify the Son 
of God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 
But it is necessary: it is inevitable: it is a part of 
the evolution of man.’ 

Going back a little in my thoughts, I said, 
‘Do you think that what was true of the men 
who murdered the Master is true of their suc- 
cessors ?’ 

‘IT know it,’ he replied. ‘Saul, in consenting 
to the murder of Stephen, thought he did God 
service ; and the man who was responsible for the 
maledictions of the Athanasian Creed was not 
cruel: he was only mistaken and afraid. He 
also thought he did God service; and the mur- 
derers of all the martyrs thought the same. Yes! 
there have been but few who ever hated love and 
truth: but millions have failed to recognise them 
when they came.’ Then, softly; ‘I know that 
from experience, too.’ 

‘Do you think we are improving ?’ I asked. 
‘Is the day dawning? But see! your hour has 
almost come.’ 

‘How could it be otherwise,’ he replied. 
‘You cannot thwart the Father, though you may 
seem to hinder Him. You cannot stop the process 
of creation,—of evolution.’ 

‘Did Jesus see that, I wonder,’ I said. ‘ Evo- 
lution is a modern discovery.’ 

“No, Jesus did not see it: he felt it. He 
had no science; he had only love. He did not 
grasp the law; he only trusted the Father. He 
had no books; he had the light,’ 

‘Again you seem to know,’ I slowly said. 
For a moment he did not reply: and then half 
whispered, ‘Yes: I do.’ 

Then suddenly he said, ‘You believe in 
Churches.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘but I have my thoughts. 
What now do you think of the state of the 
Christian world ?’ 

To my surprise, he said, with just a suspicion 
of scorn, ‘I am not as much interested in churches 
asIlwas. My church is Humanity: my comrades 
are all who are helpful: my brothers and sisters 
are all who pity or who need to be pitied, and 
I find these everywhere,—even in Jerusalem. 
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They come from the East and the West, the North 
and the South, and in spirit they are even now 
together in the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

Then, after a pause, he added, ‘ What matters 
church or ritual or creed? The beginning and the 
end of all true life is love.’ 

We were silent for some minutes; then he 
said, ‘I often go into the churches, and, though 
my heart, at times, is filled with joy, I sometimes 
think there is no place in the world where there is 
as much unconscious but real hypocrisy ;—so 
much professed, but so little felt; so much 
promised, but so little done. They say they follow 
Jesus, but in what? They despise or separate 
themselves from the poor: they overwork the 
young and make paupers of the old: they oppress 
the labourer and live in luxury; they bind on 
men’s shoulders, for bread, burdens they would 
not touch with their fingers, even for love.’ 

Again, for several moments, there was a pause, 
and then, as though recalling some scene, he said, | 
‘It is the children in the market-place over again, 
calling one to another about piping and dancing 
and lamenting. One pipes, another weeps. What 
is all this excitement over robes and rituals, cere- 
monies and sacraments, posturing and decoration ? 
The Jesus they say they worship lived and died as 
a witness against them.’ 

‘ Truly,’ I said, ‘it seems to have little enough 
to do with the sermon on the mount and the dear 
Lord’s Prayer.’ 

‘But the dawn is coming,’ he said, ‘and, 
here or herein, all that is needed will be done. 
Out of the errors and sorrows of earth will emerge 
the light and joy of heaven. A mighty multitude 
that no man can number will find it true some day.’ 

‘A mighty multitude,’ I said; ‘but is there 
not another multitude that will not find it true ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘all will find it true at last. 
Do you think the Father will be content to lose 
any of His children? or do you think that the 
pitiful spirits in the Father’s house are only 
enjoying themselves there? No, but they serve 
Him day and night in His temple. And the 
Universe is His temple, and His service is helping 
Him to create by evolving it.’ 
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‘ I] wonder whether they will succeed,’ I mused- 

‘Yes,’ he answered. 

‘ You hope so,’ I ventured to suggest. 

‘I know it,’ he quietly replied. And the rosy 
dawn breathed over the black clouds, and made 
them a part of the morning joy. 

‘So then,’ he said, ‘what does it matter 
whether we go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or 
Athens, or Mecca, or Rome? Nay, why go on 
pilgrimage at all, “‘ The place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.’’’ 

“True, I said, ‘even the deck of this ship, 
where men of various nations do their duty, and 
where you and I commune together.’ 

. ‘I told the men of Jerusalem that,’ he gently 
said. 

‘You told!’ I cried: ‘and who are you ?’ 

I turned to look at him but saw noone. I 
only heard someone say, ‘ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’ 

T stood for a moment, wondering and awed, 
and then looked upon the triumphant sky; and 
there, flooding the heavens, and enfolding moon 
and star, I saw the victory of the day. 

LEH. 


A HIGHER IDEAL OF CHURCH WORSHIP. 


Tue pastor of the Unitarian Church at Petersham, 
Mass., U.S.A., Rev. C. T. Sempers, is sending 
forth a series of very short papers, entitled ‘The 
Response.’ There 1s much that is refreshing and 
useful in No.1. We specially like certain ‘ Counsels, 
meditations and prayers’ concerning the worship 
of the Church. Asa tule, we are far too slovenly 
in the Church and in relation to worship. We 
think nothing of coming in late, or, if we are four 
minutes before the time,we think it wonderful; and, 
when all is over, we are usually in a hurry to 
get away. ‘The choir drops in as it pleases, —some 
only just in time to open the book and join in ;— 
one or two, perhaps, only in time for verse 3. And 
then, if people are not amused with anecdotes and 
verbal fireworks and plenty of choir singing, how 
ready they are to vote it ‘dull’! 
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The following from ‘ The Response’ is very 
suggestive, and might be very useful ;— 


FOR THE PROFITABLE USE OF THE CHURCH. 


The public worship is improved and those helped who 
share in it, if these will be quietly in their seats a tew moments 
before the hour of service, and give a short season to personal 
meditation and prayer. 


UPON ENTERING THE CHURCH. 


The Church is instituted that the noblest and best truths 
of life may possess men and mould their character. The 
church building is therefore to be consecrated to pure and 
good thoughts, to seriousness of purpose and intent. Here 
I put away from me what is trivial; even harmless in its place, 
but not in place beside the deepest things of life. In quietness 
I give myself to the thought of the best, that the good I know 
may be strengthened in me and grow to something greater. 


FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 
To be learned and said silently upon coming into church. 


I am to be as quiet and still as I can in church; to close 
my eyes and bow my head during prayer; to listen as well as 
I can, and sing the hymns, if I can get the tune, even if I do 
not know the words. I am to think of everything that will 
make me good and strong of heart, and be glad that the 
church likes to have me come. 

If I begin to be restless, 1 am to remember that, if I will 
try and keep trying, God will help me to be quiet and to like 
everything in the church service and to be made better by it. 


A PRAYER FOR THOSE WHO PARTICIPATE IN CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, grant us with single- 
ness of purpose to join in thy worship, rendering to thee our 
loyal service unsullied with vain or selfish thoughts ; and with 
the gracious spirit, born of thee, which seeketh not its own, 
give to us, O Lord, to be content with lowly places in thine 
employ and among the choirs of heaven and earth which 
adore thy goodness, that so upon our lips and in our lives thy 
praise shall be complete and glorious, unmarred of discord nor 
lacking any humblest song, and we, making melody to thee 
in our hearts, shall share in thine eternal harmony of righteous- 
ness, in which alone is our freedom and our joy. Amen. 


A PRAYER OF PREPARATION BEFORE SERVICE, 


O God, who art the Helper of all that call upon thee, 
help me with an open mind and a willing heart, in communion 
with my fellows, to worship thee in sincerity, that thy truth 
may enter into me and be manitest in my life. Amen. 
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WHY SO FEW OF THE WORKERS GO 
TO PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


A wrITER in Scribner's Magazine has given us the 
best account yet of the reason why the workers do 
not, as a rule, attend places of worship. There is 
no mystery in it: there never was. In Leicester, 
during six months out of every twelve, from 2,000 
to 3,000 persons regularly attended Mr. J. Page 
Hopps’ Floral Hall Sunday evening meetings, and, 
during the other six months, just as regularly 
200 or less attended his chapel in the next street 
but one. A similar experience has attended him 
in Croydon. 

What is the matter? Nothing in particular. 
The writer in Scribner's Magazine hits the bull’s 
eye when he gives us the result of a straight talk 
with a typical ‘working man.’ He says; 

. From their status as citizens in a free land, American 
working-men have acquired, together with the sense of in- 
dividual freedom, the quality, in very marked degree, of self- 
respect. It exhibits itself sometimes in highly contradictory 
fashion, for it is sensitive and jealous in the making; but 
self-respect is none the less a fundamental characteristic. 

Besides Dennis and three others, who were Roman 
Catholics, the men at Mrs. Schulz’s boarding-house did not go 
to church. In talking with them I discovered that all had been 
more or less in the habit of churchgoing in their country 
homes, but that the habit had dropped completely from them 
upon coming to live in town. The case was perfectly appar- 
ent. The mere suggestion of a mission church was insulting 
to them, and, from the new idea of churches for the rich they 
had learned their first lesson in class distinctions. Every 
_ feature of such a church, its richly-dressed occupants in their 
high-priced pews, and the general atmosphere of merely 
social superiority, would have inflicted upon these men, in: 
spite of a cordial welcome, as deep a wound to their self- 
respect as they would have felt in being decoyed to a formal 
reception in a lady’s drawing-room. To them, the latter 
function could not be more obviously intended for another 
class than theirs. 

One night, before I left the factory, Albert spoke his 
mind to me on the subject with much freedom. Several 
times I had asked him to come with me to church, and on this 
particular Saturday evening I spoke of a preacher whom I 
hoped to hear in the morning, and who, I urged, would surely 
interest him. : 

‘Look here, John,’ he said, finally, ‘it’s all right you 
asking me to go to church, butI ain't going. I used to go 
regular when I lived at home, although I ain’t no church- 
member. It was different out here, for most everybody 
went and chipped in what they could, and everybody sat 
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where they liked, and it wasn’t one man’s church more than 
another's. You go to church if you like. That's your own 
business. But I ain’t going to no one-horse mission chapel 
that the rich has put up so they won’t be bothered with the 
poor in their own churches. You say they treat you well 
when you go to church on Michigan Avenue. I don’t doubt 
it, What reason would they have for not treating you well? 
But, all the same, they take you in for charity, for you 
couldn’t pay for a seat in one of them churches. No, sir, the 
rich folks build their churches for themselves, and they keep 
them up for themselves, and I ain’t never going to interfere 
with that arrangement. I don't mind going to the meetings 
of the Association once in a while, for there’s fellows of your 
own kind there, and you hear some good speaking and singing. 
I ain’t got much use even for that, for it’s only a side-show 
that’s run mostly by the rich, but I ain’t got no use at all for 
your churches,’ 


This is written of ‘working-men ’ in America, 
but it about represents the truth as to our towns at 
home. 


A GRAVE PROBLEM. 


Tur Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S., has sent out a tremendously remorseless 
pamphlet on ‘A plea for sincerity in religious 
thought.’ He is as inexorable as the points of the 
compass, and as pitiless as a February North 
Easter. Here is a specimen :— 


What we expect. When I ask an Episcopal clergyman to 
give me something that describes the faiths and forms of his 
church, he hands me the Prayer Book. When I attend his 
church, I have a right to expect that he preach the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the miraculous birth of Jesus, the blood atonement, 
the resurrection of the body, and the damnation of unbelievers, 
because these things are taught in the Prayer Book. If he 
should say in his sermon that Jesus was simply one of the sons 
of God born naturally, that there is no resurrection of the bod “ 
and that men are not saved by the blood of Christ, I should 
say that he is not an honest man; he has no right to occupy 
an Episcopal pulpit. I may be glad that he ie outgrown 
some of the doctrines of the church, but I cannot rejoice when 
he solemnly reads the Prayer Book and then declares that he 
does not believe many things in it. His parishioners have a 
right to demand that he be loyal to its doctrines. The world 
has a right to expect that he will obey his ordination vow. If 
he does not, he is as immoral as the man who sends me goods 
unlike the samples from which I made my order. But a 
position equally immoral is implied by language often heard: 
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“If you have a new truth, sayit, no matter about the Prayer 

Book.’ But I say: Be loyal to the Prayer Book as long as you 
‘use it. If you have a new truth, then lay down the Prayer 
Book and go where you can proclaim it in freedom and with 
honour. 

Principle and Practice. Recently an attendant at a 
prominent Presbyterian church said to me; ‘My minister 
rejects the Westminster Confession ; and only last Sunday, he 
said, with great emphasis, that Calvinism is dead!’ Apt pupil 
of the new Jesuitism! And what but this could I say: ‘ Can it 
be that you approve such a state of affairs? Is it possible that 
you can rejoice when your minister spurns as dead that system 
of theology which he himself promised to preach and which is 
still the basis of his church? Is there no longer any honour in 
the land? Can you have respect for a minister who scoffs at 
the primary principle of the Presbyterian church and remains 
a camp-follower under its flag? If Calvinism is not true, then 
leave the church or pull down the flag.’ Such laymen ought 
to be ashamed of their complicity in dishonour. 

It is no justification for the Orthodox minister to argue: 
‘My congregation is satisfied with my liberality.’ For where 
is your conscience? Is God satisfied, when you declare from a 
pulpit still based on Calvinism that Calvinism is dead? No 
moral lethargy of a congregation can justify a minister in 
violating his ordination vows. This is not the way to make 
men honest in business or upright in politics. 

‘Men sometimes argue: It is so commonly assumed in 
these parts that the creed is a dead letter that ministers are no 
longer under any phligeisn to preach its doctrines. But if 
dead, why not bury it? Why keep, if not to honour? Why 
subscribe, if not to teach? Asa matter of fact, none of the 
great creed churches has as yet publicly abandoned its funda- 
mental dogmas. None has as he said to its ministers as they 
ge into the pulpit: Preach freely whatever new truth you may 

nd. Until public and authoritative disavowal is made of such 
doctrines, both pew and pulpit are involved in dishonour, if the 
creed is ignored. No, my friend, it is your conscience that is 
dead! No general acquiescence in ignoring a creed can 
warrant a man in preaching other doctrines, as long as the 
creed is the basis of the pulpit in which he stands. 

Progress with Honour. A prominent layman in a large 
church recently said to me: ‘I propose to remain in the 
Presbyterian Church and keep the old fogies from running 
things; and I can do more for religious progress in this way 
than by leaving the church, though many things in the creed I 
do not believe.’ But do not those who really believe the 

Confession alone have the right to manage a Presbyterian 
Church? You may keep the ‘ old fogies’ from running the 
church, but can you run on the Lord’s errands while pretending 
to believe what you do not? Are you not a poor exponent of 
progress in religion, while subscribing one doctrine and preach- 
ing another in the Sunday-school? The martyrs, who made the 
Christian Church possible, were not men who went decorously 
to heathen temples while believing in Jesus. The puritans, 
who won great victories for freedom and humanity, were not 
men who tried to abolish popish vestments by going meekly 
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with those who wore them. Darwin did not establish the 
theory of evolution by holding aloft the banner of Cuvier. 

It is not a step forward but downward to march under the 
flag of Scriptural infallibility while rejecting the Bible as final 
authority. While our sign is Calvinism, let us keep to its 
wares; when we go out of that business, let us take down the 
sign! But it may be asked: Why not allow progress in the 
Presbyterian Church and permit its preachers to teach what 
they wish? To which I reply: Well and good, when Presby- 
terians so decide. But while the institution remains as now 
organised, claiming a final and infallible faith, it is neither 
loyal to it nor helpful to the world to confuse the issue and 
pretend that it allows perfect liberty or that its old symbols 
adequately describe new truths. Let those who desire progress 
in religion first of all commit themselves openly to the law of 
progress by renouncing allegiance to textual and creedal bonds. 

Let us be done with all duplicity at the altar of religion, 
that we may more easily enforce the moral law in the world at 
large. Let us enthrone sincerity in the church, that the 
victories for the higher life may everywhere and always be 
more easily and speedily won. 


We cannot deny a word of this, and it ought 
to be said—every line of it: but somehow we feel 
it is, as we say, ‘A grave problem,’ and we feel 
thankful that, at the day of judgment, we shall not 
sit on ‘ the great white throne.’ 


A WARNING. 


The Coming Nation is an extremely spirited news- 
paper, published in a Socialist community in 
Ruskin, Tennessee. It often contains profoundly 
thoughtful studies on the great social and 
economical problems of the age. From one of 
these we extract the following. We would only 
remark that what is true of the United States is 
true of Great Britain. 


This country is breeding an increasing number of the 
unemployed, decade by decade; an increasing number of the 
tenants of slum districts; an ever-increasing state of chronic 
Pauperism and want, such as stretches like a pall over 
modern Europe; none of this is contemplated in the census 
reports cited by the tariff and gold standard politicians, who 
Principally dwell upon the advance achieved by those who 
manage to make sure of steady employment. If the breech 
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between the upper classes and such of the masses as are 
given in the census as having constant employment is now 
greater than ever before, what, pray. must be the result of the 
comparison between the rich and the lower proletariat? 

The grand, central fact to be borne in mind, then, is, 
that great riches are absolutely incompatible with a2 con- 
tinuance of national power and progress. Nationalities which 
have attained important and enviable positions in the arena 
have always succumbed to the iust for riches; and, at the end 
of a nightmare of concentrated wealth in the hands of a few, 
have had their greatness depart from them, to appear no more 
—always. No nation ever did, or ever can, escape 
from the demoniacal influence of irresponsible wealth. 

Conditions of existence have hitherto irresistibly con- 
tributed to the segregation of the people into classes deter- 
mined by the criterion of money ; and, aithough the i 
of immense riches by a few is not, in itself, the immediate 
cause of national disintegration, such possession is the crux 
of the whole matter; from which radiate those proximate 
causes which no dominant race has ever yet successfully with- 
stood. : 

The figures relative to the conditions in this country are 
significant and minatory ; proving that the separation in the 
social extremes is rapidly widening. Some anticipate an 
overthrow, a revolution, within a short period. I do not look 
for it sosoon ; but—and bear this in mind, please,—so surely 
as the present drift of things is allowed to go on, just so 
surely, ere many decades leave their mark on history’s pages, 
is the republic of the west doomed to die. 

Permit me to quote two or three gentlemen who cannot 
possibly be placed in the catagory of alarmists. In the 
London Times of December ist, 1890, Thomas H. Huxley 
said: ‘I think it is not to be doubted that, unless this 
remedial misery is effectively dealt with, the hordes of vice 
and pauperism will destroy modern civilization as effectually 
as uncivilized tribes of another kind destroyed the great 
social organizations which precede ours.’ William Lioyd 
Garrison said, at Chicago, September 3rd, 18gr: ‘The 
wonderful increase of national wealth, which, fairly dis- 
tributed, would make want almost disappear, the swollen and 
stolen fortunes, side by side with the sweat-shops and 
beggars, the carnival of luxury and the discontent of labour, 
all indicate the dangers which threaten the republic.’ Just 
about a year ago, Hon. Joseph W. Fifer, ex-governor of 
Illinois, a noted republican politician, said: ‘Just so certainly 
as I stand here, this government will fall. All things tend to 
wealth, wealth to Inxury, luxury to weakness, and weakness 
to lapse.’ 

And so, whether or not the riches secured by our 
millionaires have any justifiable basis (and I shall prove in 
another article that no person has a just license to the owner- 
ship of even moderate wealth), the possibility of such riches 
must be prevented by the State, both for the preservation of 
its own highest attributes, and ior the perpetuation of racial 
progress and happiness. : 
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ETON COLLEGE CADS. 


The following letter ought to be printed in every 
journal and magazine in England. — 


Sir,—A short time ago attention was drawn to 
the Eton College Beagles, and hopes were ex- 
pressed that the pack would be done away with in 
the interest of humanity. This end, however, has 
not been attained. On the other hand, the 
institution seems to be striking its roots deeper, 
for new kennels are in course of erection, and the 
sport is still enthusiastically indulged in by the 
boys. 

On Saturday last, being in the vicinity of 
Eton, I had an opportunity of seeing one of these 
hare-hunts, and I will give you a short and exact 
description of what took place. 

At 3 o'clock, some 180 boys, many of them 
quite young, sallied forth for an afternoon’s sport 
with eight couples of the college beagles. A hare 
was found at 3.15 near the main road leading to 
Slough. It was‘chased through the churchyard 
and workhouse grounds of this town, into a 
domain dotted with ‘villas, called Upton Park. 
Escaping from this spot, it ran towards Eton, but 
soon doubled back to Upton Park, the numerous 
onlookers in the Slough Road lustily shouting at 
the dazed creature all the time. These circular 
chases were thrice repeated, the hare always 
getting back to Upton Park. 

Twice did the animal come within a few 
paces of where I was standing, and its condition 
of terror and exhaustion were painful to behold. 
The boys running after the hounds were thoroughly 
enjoying the thing, and two masters of the college, 
I was told, were amongst them. Now for the 
final scene ! a 

The hare, which had been hunted two hours, 
having got into a corner at Upton Park, which 
was bounded with wire-netting, was seized by the 
hounds and torn. The master of the pack, Mr. 
F. Grenfel, then ran up, got hold of her, and 
broke her neck. The carcase was handed to one 
of the dog-keepers, who cut off the head and feet, 
which trophies were divided among the followers. 
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The keeper with his knife then opened the body, 
and the master, taking it in his hands and holding 
it high above the hounds, rallied them with cries, 
and finally threw it into their midst, as they had, 
in the language of the Eton College fournal, 
‘thoroughly deserved blood.’ 

I make no comments upon these doings; I 
only say that I think the British public oughi to 
know how boys are being trained at our foremost 
school in respect to the cultivation of compassion- 
ate instincts towards the beings beneath us. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Rey. J. STRATTON. 
Wokingham. 


UNIFORMITY IN THE CHURCH, 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


Or course, the people who are calling upon the 
clergy to be true to their pledges are right: but 
what is the inference ? The inference is that 
a National Church founded upon an Act of 
Uniformity is an absurdity now. If the law were 
pushed home, the Church could only be a 
ridiculous little sect. But there is an alternative. 
The Act of Uniformity can be regarded as a sort 
of lapsed law ;—(the fate of every Act as time 
goes on), and the old Creeds and Articles can be 
taken as antiquated and formal documents, to be 
somehow assented to but not necessarily believed ; 
as poor old belated utterances to be interpreted at 
will. 

It is this alternative that is now being gener- 
ally accepted, and so entirely accepted that men 
of all opinions, from theological Methodism to 
Unitarianism and dry Theism, are occupying our 
State Church pulpits and parsonages. It is quite 
useless for any one to cite such phrases as ‘ The 
Trinity’ and ‘The Incarnation,’ in order to 
indicate what ought to be believed, inasmuch as 
these phrases are made to mean anything. For 
instance, Canon Wilberforce, in his lately pub- 
lished ‘Westminster Abbey Sermons’ (all of 
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which might have been preached with acceptance 
im any Unitarian pulpit) tells us, over and over 
again, that ‘The Trinity’ only means the mani- 
festation of the one god as a producer, a produced 
and a perfector, or Power, Love and Holiness; and 
that ‘The Incarnation’ is the manifestation of 
God in the human race, illustrated in the specimen 
man, Jesus Christ. - 

So then, we have got far beyond the stage in- 
dicated by those who cry out, ‘ Obey the law !’ and 
who says, as a late writer in the Daily Chronicle 
lately said, that there ought to be no room in 
the Church for Dr. Martineau. But only a Rip 
van Winkle would talk of there being no room for 
Dr. Martineau’s opinions in the State Church; 
for those opinions are rampant there. The only 
question is whether the men who hold those 
opinions inside the Church, and who read the 
Creeds and Articles in a Unitarian or rationalistic 
sense, are legally justified or morally sound. And 
that turns upon this other question, whether these 
old laws and documents are sufficiently musty and 
dead to warrant their ignoring by self-respecting 
men. 

But when it comes to saying in ‘the House of 
God’ that you believe what you do not believe, we 
shrink; and, if the men who do it were not such 
good men, we should loathe. Anyhow, we are not 
going to do it. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 


Tue Son or Lioyp GARRISON UTTERS A PROTEST. 


[From The Morning Leader.] 


A CORRESPONDENT has favoured us with the ~ 
following extract from a letter written recently to 
a friend in this country by Mr. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, son of the famous American anti-slavery 
agitator ; 

‘We are trembling now over the craze for 
Imperialism, and it looks as though all our Repub- 
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lican traditions and principles were to be thrown to 
the winds. It is popular to ridicule the declaration 
of Independence, and to deny the right of the 
governed to choose their rulers. Unfortunately 
we get no moral tonic from England, only en- 
couragement to persist in our Jingo ideas. It is 
appalling to see men of weight who vigorously 
opposed the war, now falling in with the expansion 
idea and applauding our weak President. 


‘The South has taken advantage of this new 
feeling, and the horrible murder of negroes exceeds 
anything since the “ Kuklux”’ days. The outrages 
create little remonstrance from the North, and 
defenders of them are almost as common as the 
defenders of slavery were before the war. The 
Republican Governor of Illinois connived at the 
slaughter of negroes at Virden, and race lines are 
accentuated everywhere, yet weare the ‘ favoured 
nation,” raised up by Providence, as our pliant 
ministers insist, to lift up the coloured Cuban and 
the savage Malay! It is too sickening for words. 


‘We have not any longer the satisfaction of 
pointing to England as a glorious contrast which 
we once did. The incredible slaughter of the 
Soudanese in the Upper Nile, and the penal en- 
slavement of the blacksin South Africa, have quite 
altered our view of the Government under whose 
flag slaves could not breathe. If it were only 
Tories who championed the cruel policy we could 
take heart, but here is Rosebery travelling the 
same dangerous road, and the Liberal protests are 
too faint to be heard across the Atlantic, those of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt ex- 
cepted. 


‘The contagious diseases question is sure to 
be a vital one with usas never before, now that we 
are to keep a large standing army. Our brief 
experience in Cuba, and in our camps at home, 
shows what a tremendous evil we have to face. 
With it, as certain utterances already foreshadow, 
will come the clamour for C.D. Acts to protect our 
troops. Sowar brings unending curses in its train! 

‘But we must fight in faith. It cannot be 
that all the struggles for the past for freedom are 
to be wrecked in a generation.’ 
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STILL RAIDING. 


We have all along held that the Colonial Office 
tacitly or, through its agents, directly backed up 
the scoundrels who planned and tried to carry 
through the infamous attempt to upset the South 
African Republic. We have also noted that 
almost as soon as that attempt failed, the person 
mainly responsible for it, Cecil Rhodes, impudently 
began a fresh agitation which he called ‘con- 
stitutional.’ This agitation consisted in getting up 
or exaggerating ‘grievances,’ and in ‘ nobbling’ 
newspapers to sigh over them: the Colonial Office, 
at a little distance lending its aid. And now this 
sly game is coming to a head. 

The Daily News early fell into the trap, and 
now The Daily Chronicle, always willing to ‘weep 
with those that weep,’ has added its tribute of 
tears to those laboriously pumped up by the gang 
of cunning grievance-mongers, whereupon the 
Colonial Office very largely and very willingly 
increases its troops at, the Cape, and piles up its 
armaments there, with a distinct threat from Mr. 
Chamberlain, quite confirming us in our opinion 
that the old game of the raiders is to be played in 
another way. Mr. Leuty,in the House of Com- 
mons, called this ‘ Jingoism gone mad.’ But there 
is not much madness init. There is far more of 
common rascality and vulgar greed in this sus- 
tained effort to steal The Transvaal and to wipe 
out the sturdy little Republic. 

In view of the rather sinister outbreak of 
The Daily Chronicle we note with pleasure an 
outspoken article in The Manchester Guardian, 
(once more presenting itself as one of the strongest 
hopes of sane and honest Liberalism). The fol- 
lowing passages sufficiently show the drift of 
this useful and timely appeal to England’s honesty 
and to the common-sense of good Liberals. 


Men of Liberal instinct must be put on their guard against 
a trick which is being used to fool them into winking at a fresh 
raid on the Transvaal. . . . Of course if it is settled that 
our national word of honour does not bind us, we have no 
more to say. But we are not convinced, often as England’s 
good name has been dragged through the dirt during the last 
four years by the policy of cringing where there is nothing to 
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be got and blustering where there is something to be got—we- 
are not convinced that patriotism is yet so dead in the bulk of. 
Englishmen as to let them look on quietly while their 

Government dishonours their bond. And whatever the Gov- 

ernment of the Transvaal may be, whatever else we may wish. 
that it were, there is no wriggling out of the bond by which 

we have bound ourselves never to touch its domestic affairs. 
To bid Liberals think how much more Liberal they could 

make the Transvaal Constitution if they tried is like bidding 

a philanthropist think to what admirable uses he could put 
another man’s money ifhe stole it. . . . It is for Liberals 

—whose guides the conspirators against the Transvaal’s. 
independence are now making desperate efforts to capture— 

to prevent even the opening of a discussion so humiliating, by 

showing clearly that they are not to be bribed into accepting 

complicity ina breach of an English treaty by the prospect 

that somebody else’s tranchise will be widened and some- 

body else’s tariffs reformed. . . . A second effort to cloud 

men’s minds is made by the Times. It calls the Transvaal 

‘ insignificant,’ and says that it owes its independence ‘ to our 

magnanimity or to our weakness.’ If the use of the words. 
means anything it means that we should keep our word less 
strictly to those who cannot make us keep it than to those 

who can; that we should take less pains to pay debts which 

it did honour to our magnanimity to incur than to pay debts. 
which it did not do honour to our magnanimity to incur, and 
that we should hold ourselves less bound to the discharge of an 

obligation entered intoin a weak moment than to the discharge 

of one entered into in a moment of great resolution. It is some- 

times worth while to analyse such stuff, that men may be put 

on their guard against all such attempts to play upon dull 

wits and vices of temper. For that is what it comes to. 

There never lay more clearly before a nation the thing that it 

ought to do. It seems to have been felt that if Englishmen 

are to be made to do-something else they must first have their 

brains sent to sleep and their passions awakened. Hence 

on the one hand the studied irrelevancies of the complaints of 
Boer infringements of the treaty, and on the other the scarcely 

veiled appeal to the brute within us—‘ See how strong you 

are, how weak the Transvaal, how easily you can destroy her.” 
There is something sickening in the strain of almost lyrical 

fervour infused into these calls upon appetite and cowardice. 


As for The Times, we are all familiar with it as- 
the incarnation of that unpleasant side of our 
English character to which its friend, Cecil 
Rhodes, gave the name of ‘ unctuous rectitude,’ and 
we are alas! getting too familiar with its persis- 
tent effort to breed trouble between this country” 
and the South African Republic. Does it really 
know that such trouble as already exists has come 
of this very course in Johannesburg and Cape 
Town? The blackguardly military raid was only 
the culmination of a not less blackguardly series 
of financed newspaper raids which simply pro-. 
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voked or aggravated the very ills they professed to 
cure. The Times ought to be very much ashamed 
either of its ignorance or its folly. Certainly it is 
not going the right way to promote peace. But 
we are afraid it does not want peace. In common 
with Cecil Rhodes and his royal and financial 
backers, it evidently wants to find or make an 
excuse for a war against the Republic,—and that 
simply because it wants what the Republic has 
got. There are many sorts of thieves: but the 
thief who is guilty of ‘unctuous rectitude’ is the 
least pleasant thief of all. 


THE NATION’S CHURCH. 

WE observe with a good deal of pleasure that Mr. 
Stead has come out strongly for the side we have 
persistently taken and advocated, in relation to 
the National Church. Taking advantage of the 
Oliver Cromwell celebrations, he sets forth Oliver 
Cromwell’s way of dealing with all national 
institutions. Mr. Stead says bluntly :—‘ What we 
have got to do is to repeal the Act of Uniformity, 
to do away with all religious tests in the Establish- 
ment which would prevent any good earnest man 
being called to the ministry in that Establishment. 
The institution, being a national institution, should 
be worked upon national lines, and not upon those 
of a sect. Let us henceforth exert ourselves in 
this direction. If we are compelled—and, mark 
you, it is against our principles and against our 
will—but if we ave compelled to have a State 
Church, we must recognise that we are part of that 
Church. Then let us see to it that that Church is 
no longer cabined, cribbed and confined by tests 
and Acts of Uniformity, or anything that debars 
an honest, good man from serving his fellow men 
in the Church to which as a citizen he must of 
necessity belong. If we act on that principle, we 
shall at least be acting on Oliver Cromwell’s lines.’ 

The upshot of this would be the absolute 
reversing of the old ideal. The old National 
Church set out to make all agree: the new ideal 
National Church would testify to the right of men 
to differ. In the old church, men swore to believe 
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alike : in the new there would be no logical place 
for any one who did not recognise the right of men 
of all faiths to be there. Mr. Stead puts it well ;— 


The only people who would be disqualified for accepting . 
the office of a minister in the re-reformed Church of England 
—excepting, of course, men incompetent or immoral—would 
be those who refused to treat all religious denominations on a 
footing of absolute equality. For a man who rejected the 
fundamental principle of a National Establishment in an era 
of religious equality there could necessarily be no place in the 
national pulpit; for the principle of religious equality and 
the absolute right of the citizen to religious liberty would be 
the corner stones of the New Church of England. 


This may be regarded as an impossible ideal. 
We do not think so. It is the solution to which 
events are fast driving us ;—that or a crash which 
means disestablishment and disendowment. 

It may, perhaps, be useful to quote here the 
following extract from a letter to a friend by the 
Editor ;— 


Yes, I am at present against Disestablishment, but only 
because I am unwilling to resign ‘the good will of the busi- 
ness’ to the people in possession (we could not turn them 
out: we could only cut them adrift) and I propose to try 
nationalisation—i.e., freedom—first. I do not believe in any 
attempt to revise documents, or to draw up a scheme we can 
all get into harness with. I want, in fact, the opposite of 
uniformity, and the express ‘recognition of ‘all sorts and 
conditions ofmen.’ The first thing to do is to abolish the Act 
of Uniformity. .The second, to create a National Trust or 
Commission for the administration of the aggregate funds. 
The third, to define a congregation and its mode of admission 
into the nation’s church. The fourth, to agree to differ, and, 
as far as possible, to let everybody alone. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


A CLERGYMAN, writing in ‘The Church Gazette’ 
says, with admirable frankness, 


I am an incumbent of some standing, and have never read 
the so-called ‘Athanasian Creed.’ On taking my present 
living, in succession to a narrow High Churchman, I tound 
that the churchwardens and people disliked singing this formu- 
lary as much as I do, and it was dropped, without a voice 
being raised in its favour. With similar experiences, can your 
correspondent doubt what attitude to take towards the silly ¢u 
quoque arguments of baffled sacerdotalists. 

The time is coming when men who can think must also act, — 
and have the courage of their convictions. Our objections to 
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the ‘Quicunque Vult’ lie outside the sphere of rubrics and 
vestiarian puerilities, and, in this case, I say we must decline ~ 
to have our conscience overruled by other persons’ want of it. 

- This is strong language, but I will venture on stronger. After 
twenty-one years’ ministerial work, and large knowlege of men 
of all schools of thought, I assert that I have never met one 
~who really believed the ‘Quicunque Vult” . . - 

The ordinary High Church choirman will sing this (or 
anything else, doubtless) to a rousing tune, and praise the 
Creator, whose mercies are thus delimited in a meaningless 
doxology, without thought of his insult to the Divinity, or of 
his perversion of our Saviour’s message of Salvation. 

The better instructed clergy sometimes pause to reflect, 
perhaps, that these ready anathemas really rob the whole of 
Eastern Christendom (which denies the doctrine of the Double 
Procession) of all chance of Heaven, and a vast number of 
-devout Western Christians too. These, therefore, take refuge 
in dishonest glosses and subterfuges —‘ invincible ignorance,’ 
and so forth. 

But my point is that, even for the most reactionary, the 
mental state which once really credited such statements is, 
‘happily, impossible. ‘Are you certain you do not confound 
the Persons?’ ‘Are you quite sure you do not divide the 


substance?’ These questions—were our ecclesiastics in 
earnest—should assail one’s ears in omnibuses and railway 
Catriages. . . 


But what are the actual facts? No bishops ever expatiate 
on this intricate and presumably all-important problem in their 
charges. I venture to doubt if the most reactionary clerics 
teally harrass the sick and dying with such interrogations. 
Men are better than their creeds. Every really good man, in 
this enlightened age, knows in his heart ot hearts that ‘ perish- 
ing everlastingly’ is not the fate of those who do not accept 
the particular standpoint of the Quicunque Vult, in relation to 
the mystery of the Trinity. And I will add, that the more we 
really appropriate our Saviour’s awful teaching as to Gehenna 
and spiritual death, the more hateful shall we find any such 
confusion between metaphysical definition and the essentials 
of the soul’s life. 


A HEAVENLY DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES. 


Tue first Association of Spiritualists in Philadelphia 
has just been holding a Jubilee, with very con- 
siderably éclat. From a charming programme 
which someone has sent us, we extract the following 
‘Declarations of Principles.’ 

We wish all poor ignorant people who think 
of Spiritualists as fools or frauds could have the 
opportunity of reading it, and the good sense to 
ponder it:— 
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Belieéving— ist. That a Beneficent Power and Wise 
Intelligence pervades and controls the universe, sustaining 
towards all human beings the intimate relation of parent, 
whose revelation is nature, whose interpreter is science, and 
whose most acceptable worship is doing good to all: 

2nd, That all truth is sacred and its authority absolute to 
the individual that apprehends it, but that while one may aid 
another in the perception of truth and duty, no one can 
determine for another what is truth and duty; hence that 
each human being must believe and act upon individual 
responsibility : 

3rd. That all action, according to its quality, results in 
suffering or in joy by the operation of inherent laws, physical 
and spiritual : 

4th. That all human beings are destined to a continued in- 
dividual existence in a future state, for which the experience and 
attainments of the present life are preparatory, and hence that 
it is the duty ofall to perfect themselves in knowledge, wisdom 
and love, by making a right use of all the means obtainable for 
developing completeness and beauty of character, for aid in 
which divine inspiration, and angelic ministrations, and spiri- 
tural gifts are ever available to mankind : 

5th. That realized communion with those who have gone 
before us to the Spirit world is practicable under suitable 
conditions, and is a privilege of high value to those who use it 
wisely : 

eth. That the human race is one family of brotherhood, 
whose interests are forever inseparable, hence thatit is the duty 
of each individual not only to refrain from whatever would 
_wrong or harm another, but also to live for the good of all, 
seeking especially to aid the unfortunate, the ignorant, the 
inharmonious, and the suffering,of whatever race and condition : 

7th. Believing, also, that the achievement of true lives 
and a nobler civilization can better be attained by associative 
and co-operative than by merely individual action; we there- 
fore agree to unite our efforts for the practical application of 
these convictions. 


» 


HAPPY HAWAII. 


A WRITER in ‘ Freedom’ gives an enchanting 
picture of the happy life of the Hawaiian women 
and children :—something like this : 


Throw away your banjos, girls! 

It’s the taro-patch fiddle now. Hawaii is annexed, and 
there’s a whole floating island of a new kind of American girls — 
added to the country. 

The new American girls are just about the prettiest things 
alive, too—-when they’re young. 

_ They are as straight as an arrow and they walk as queens 

walk in the fairy stories, and they have great braids of sleek, 
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black hair, and they have soft, brown eyes, and they have 
gleaming white teeth; and they can swim, and they can ride, 
and they can sing. 

They’re brown, a rich cinnamon brown, with a skin that . 
shines like bronze—but that isn’t why we must learn to know 
them. 

There’s a better reason than that. 

There’s something to learn from them. 

A something which the American woman, with all her 
brains, and all her heart, and all her quick vivacity needs to 
learn, more than she needs to learn the lore of colleges. 

There isn’t a worried woman in Hawaii. Hawaiian women 
can’t worry. “ 

They don’t know how. 

They eat and they sing and they laugh, and they love and 
they marry, and they bear many sons, and they see the sun 
and the moon set, and they possess their souls in a smiling 
peace. 

A peace that is worth a voyage to Hawaii only to see. If 
a Hawaii woman has a good dinner she laughs and invites her 
friends to eat it with her. If she hasn’t a good dinner she 
laughs and goes to sleep—and forgets to be hungry. 

If she can earn the money, she buys a nice, new Easter 
Holohu, which, being interpreted, is a glorified Mother 
Hubbard. 

If she can’t get a new Holohu, she throws the old one 
into the surf and washes it out, puts a new wreath of fresh 
flowers in her hair and starts out to enjoy the morning and 
the breezes thereof. 

The Hawaiian women are not earnest workers. They 
haven’t the slightest idea that they were put upon earth to 
reform the universe. They’re just happy. : 

There isn’t a woman’s club in Honolulu. Not aclub. 

There was a culture circle once for a few days. A Boston 
woman who went there for her health organized it, but it 
interfered with afternoon nap time, so nobody came. 

A few years ago a Chicago woman went to Honolulu. 
She visited things. I went with her. We saw native huts 
and native dances. We saw great stretches of white, white 
sand, washed with resplendent purple waves, and we rode 
through groves of ferns higher than our horses’ heads , and we 
ate luscious tropical fruits. We watched little brown babies 
rolling in the surf and we saw their splendid brown mothers 
running out into the ocean after them, and laughing and 
splashing like a lot of children. 

We saw gay cavalcades of riders, women too, mounted on 
wiry little ponies. The ponies were garlanded with white - 
jasmine wreaths and the women who rode them wore flowing 
holohus of clear yellow or bright red or pure white. They 
were wreathed with roses and with pinks and with jasmines, 
and they sat astride, and they held the stirrups between their 
brown toes, and they stretched out their feet till they were 
nearly even with the horses’ ears, and they swept by a living 
frieze in sepia and colors, just a few women out for a good 
time. 

When we went back to San Francisco, I heard the 
Chicago woman talking to her friends. 
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_ _*My dear,’ she said, ‘ Hawaii is all right, for a week if 
you’ve got brain fag, but to live, why, there’s no outlet for 
your immortal energies. There’s absolutely nothing to do but 
raise children and take care of old people and swim. You. 
couldn’t start a ‘reform circle”? to save your life. __ 

‘Why, there isn’t a jail in the place, nor a tenement 
quarter, nor even any outdoor poor—why, it’s slack.’ 


We cannot help being sorry for Hawaii. 
‘ Western civilisation’ has vulgarised Japan. It 
will probably vulgarise and worry these happy 
a into offices and factories and mines and 
mills. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS.* 


Beyonp the ‘ Flower and Thorn’ pieces, we con- 
fess we were interested in Mr. Aldrich’s poetry 
mainly because of his startling lines on ‘ Identity ;’ 
beginning — 

Somewhere—in desolate, wind-swept space. 

We wanted to see more, as crisp, as daring 
and as brainy as this; but, in this respect, the 
collection before us is rather disappointing. It is 
rich and strong enough, however, in other ways. 
Mr. Aldrich is a true artist, though not often 
a deeply moved or deeply moving one, as in writing 
“ITdentity.’ He is, above all, a master of verbal 
‘carving, with rich designs and high finish; and 
his subjects are greatly varied. The little poem 
‘ Before the rain’ isa good specimen of this subtile 
and dainty work. He is fond of such snatches. 
‘There is a perfect shower of them in this book, 
A few, a very few, suggest humour; but Mr. 
Aldrich’s humour is demure and dainty. Two 
specimens are very tempting ;— ‘ Hilda,’ in a 
high degree, and ‘ The flight of the goddess,’ or, 
say, ‘At a reading,’ and both on a rather lower 
note. 

In graver moods, such really strong poems as 
* The last Cesar,’ ‘ Batuschka,’ and ‘ Monody on the 
death of Wendell Phillips,’ are very noticeable. 


* The poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New York 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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In them, we find an intellectual seriousness and 
vigour that, helped by Mr. Aldrich’s mastery of 
fine phrasing, might make a great poet; but he 
would have-to get out of his dainty slippers and 
resist the temptation to blow bubbles and turn out 
pretty things. 

Weare doubtful about the dramatic pieces and 
the longer poems. Possibly we do not like most of 
the subjects—such as ‘ Mercedes,’ ‘ Wyndham 
Towers’ and ‘Judith and Holofernes :’ possibly 
we are not in the mood: but, while feeling their 
ingenuity and occasionally their richness of phras- 
ing, we are not quite captured or convinced. But 
the book is distinctly one to bear in mind. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


In a prominent leader, The Church Gazette tries. 
hard to show that a clergyman of the Established 
Church can be honest while engaged in putting 
new meanings into the old creeds. In doing so, it 
pe tia the Apostles’ Creed about a good deal: 
thus :— 


The wail of men like Mr. Lyne, and the extremist party, 
is that those who are not satisfied to remain crystallised in the 
past should renounce their order, or leave the Church. But 
unless revisions and restatements of doctrine are part of the 
natural progress of the Church’s life, the whole of our creeds, 
services and systems are stultified. 

If we may not accept changes and developments, how 
shall we be able to accept the Apostles’ Creed ? For it did not 
assume its present form till ap. 750, and up to that time. 
changes had been gradually taking place. Wor instance, it 
was not until the year 550 a.p. that the clause, ‘ Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ was inserted, 
and inserted at first by the Gallican Church. The corres- 
ponding passage in the Nicene Creed did not appear till the 
Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381. 

Some good people, lately, have been either saying or 
implying that ‘the Virgin birth’1s one of the fundamental . 
doctrines on which our Church rests. But without expressing 
any opinion on the fact itself, it is well to point out that in the 
ease of refusal to accept their doctrine, such objector would 
not necessarily deny either (a) Christ’s Divinity or (6) His. 


. 
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humanity, and these are, after all, ‘the fundamentals.’ And 
if anyone wished to hold a brief for the excision of this article 
from the Creed, he might, without fear of contradiction, point 
out that it was the assertion of that particular article which 
gave rise to innumerable heresies and contentions. 

So far from there being either wisdom or true goodness 
in deprecating criticism and objections, it is, rather, the man 
who tries to understand the real meaning of the formularies of 
the Church, and to bring them into some practical and 
intelligible form, who deserves the deepest gratitude of the 
Church, 

But enough. The crying need of to-day is to bring the: 
Church, her methods, her formularies, into true conformity 
with the needs of the present day. The nation is crying for 
bread, and the Church holds out, too often, a stone. 


The clergymen represented by The Church 
Gazette have our truest sympathy. We recognise: 
the grave difficulties of their position. But it is an 
awful thing to be continually making a public 
profession of faith in damaged dogmas. 


THE TOBACCO MANIA. 


A TEMPERATE but spirited and sensible writer in 
The Christian Register calls the attention of 
smokers to a point of good behaviour and common 
fairness, respecting which they seem to have much 
tolearn. He says ;— 


There are two things about the uncontaminated purity of 
which we are all righteously sensitive. These things are our 
drinking-water and the common air of heaven. Whether 
Christian Scientists or Calvinists, we will not permit anyone 
to run any taint into our water supply. The clearer the water 
the more intolerable it is to defile it by as much as a drop of 
ink in the glass. So we say when we can get fresh air to 
breathe. The most advanced metaphysician does not want 
anyone to set up a glue factory opposite his house. What 
right, then, we ask, has the smoker to pollute this same 
common air with the fumes of his weed ? Is it tolerable that 
he should blow smoke into our eyes and throats on all the 

ublic streets ? What justice has he, when a party of us have 
bred seats on the top of the coach, to defile for us the pure 
air of the hills? Let him be assured that no one, except 
the selfish smoker himself, really enjoys having his ozone 
mixed with tobacco. 

We propose no drastic or Draconian remedy. We do not 
urge the re-enactment of the early legislation against smoking 
in public. We only ask for a new and gentlemanly thought- 


_ fulness and a measure of wholesome self-restraint. No gen-- 
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tleman makes himself conspicuous by lunching on the street, 
A gentleman does not go about with a toothpick in his mouth. 
Why should his egoism force him to carry a cigar in his 
mouth? Our proposition is that the habit is not the mark of 
-agentleman. As soon 2s boys and youths find this out, they 
will prefer to smoke as they eat, away from public observation. 
They will choose not to give needless offence by spoiling 
the pure air. 

Meantime let womankind help the good cause by telling 
the truth. Let them frankly say, what becomes them well to 
avow, that good air is not improved by tobacco. Let the 
girls be as lenient to their lovers’ little selfishnesses as they ' 
please ; but let it be known that the atmosphere of smoke is 
not nice for love-making, much less for kisses. All this which 
we suggest will constitute an admirable and tonic discipline 
for the character. In fact, the attempt to lift the level of our 
civilization is not far off from the work of religion. 


CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


THERE are very few things that surprise us more 
than the endurance by New York of the villainy 
of the professional politicians. The extent to 
which corruption obtains may be measured by the 
open exulting in the detestable doctrine of ‘ The 
spoils to the victors!’ The following telegram 
lately summarised the proceedings before a com- 
mittee of the State Legislature, during the 
examination of the great Tammany boss, Richard 
Croker ;— 


It is enormously difficult to understand. Only 
one thing is clear, that it suggests very grave 
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doubts as to the condition and prospects of the 
United States. The same thing is true of France. 
Are the nations not yet good enough for Re- 
publics? 


A REAL HOLIDAY. 


A LATE visit to Palestine and Egypt, from Marseilles, via. 
Naples and Athens, and in the splendidly-appointed steam 
yacht, The Argonaut, has convinced us that, in March and 
April, one may have as brilliant and interesting a holiday as- 
anyone could expect on this planet:—given, of course, good 
weather ; and good weather seems to be the rule during these 
months in the Mediterranean. Any way, our own experience 
strongly confirms that; for a succession of sunny days and: 
starry nights, with tonic airs and divine sundawns and sunsets, 
made March and April like May and June—and better than 
thost Mays and Junes in England. 

The very competent managers of The Argonaut excur- 
sions thoroughly understand their business, but it might, 
perhaps, be an advantage if the excursions from the yacht 
could be made more flexible, so as to enable passengers to 
join the parties when they felt inclined, and to be less marked 
and fined as dissenters who separated themselves entirely 
from their fellow-passengers. It might also be an advantage 
if some of the young gentlemen who enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of being in office on the yacht, would be a little more 
simple, considerate and communicative to their humbler fellow- 
creatures. But, as we have said, the business is cleverly 
managed and the arrangements, on the whole, are excellent, 
and it is probably necessary to make the details rather rigid. 

At Jerusalem, where those who care to leave the yacht 
stay about four days, the passengers are well cared for in that 
first-rate house, the famous Howard Hotel, where everything 
is done that can be done to make the traveller feel at home, 
Mr. Howard knows his Palestine thoroughly, and is an ex-- 
perienced hand at arranging for tours and camping out. We 
also found consideration and good guidance at the hands of 
Mr. Domian and a very bright youth in his employment. Mr. 
Domian’s establishment (Farah, Jamal & Domian), is a few 
doors from Howard’s Hotel. 

Jerusalem is, of course, a fascinating object of interest. 
for many reasons, but it is essential to remember that the 
Jerusalem of to-day is not the Jerusalem that Jesus knew. 
The Jerusalem within the city walls to-day contains a perfect 
Klondyke of human pictures for the artist, but for anything 
else, it is sordid and filthy in the extreme; while both at Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem, the guardians of the so-called places of 
the birth and burial of Jesus are an unspeakable disgrace to 
the Christian name. At both places, the Turk, with loaded 
gun, has to stand between different sects of Christians (wor- 
shiping under the same roof), to prevent them cutting one 
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‘another’s throats. The ignorance, foulness, superstition and 
general spiritual insanity are almost beyond belief: but 
nothing is more manifest, except the wonderful personal 
picotesn vende of the various races who curiously foregather 
ere. 

At Cairo, the social contrasts are oppressive. They are 
perhaps nearly as real in London, but there they are, in 
‘several ways, graded and kept apart. In Cairo you see too 
plainly the ‘magnificence and rats.’ You smell too keenly 
the roses of the rich and the undrained filth of the poor. You 
are aware too obviously of the robber and his victims, the 
wasteful ignorance and its causes. Cairo, however, is one of 
the sights of the world, and the Desert, the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx surpass all one’s ideals and dreams. In some respects 
we greatly enjoyed the Hotel du Nil, with its lovely garden, 
its restfulness and its politeness: but our final stay at the 
Ghezireh Palace Hotel (the late palace of the Khedive Ismail 
Pacha), made us acquainted with ‘the most comfortable and 
luxurious hotel in the world.’ That is its claim, and, so tar 
as we know, it is a claim that is undeniable. Its halls, 
corridors, staircases, entertainment rooms of every kind, and 
its glorious gardens, are beyond all praise. The only shadow 
on the picture is that of the skeleton which never ceases to 
point to the robber behind the ruler, and to suggest the 
loathsome fact that all this magnificence was paid for 
“Originally by the poor sweating victims of licensed thieves. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


‘CONCERNING THE CHURCH oF CHRIST.’ By James 
Macbeth. London: Williams & Norgate. This altogether 
-original and winsome little essay well deserves attention. It 
is both timely and yet of abiding interest. It is pleasantly 
presented as regards paper and type, and the nominal price is 
-only twopence. 


‘ONE AND ALL GARDENING.’ Edited by L. O. Greening. 
London: ‘One and All,’ Agar Street. A nicely printed and 
‘strongly bound edition of the ‘One and All’ Gardening Book 
for 1899. Bright, pretty and instructive. 


‘Some marked passages and other stories.’ By Jeanne 
"G. Pennington. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Nine stories and a prelude: nearly all of them woven around 
love-problems or cases of conscience, hence apt to run into 
excess of feeling and sentiment. But the stories are entirely 
wholesome, and on the right side spiritually and ethically. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Tue SoutH Arrican Lracue.—We always had our 
doubts about ‘The South African League.’ But all is clear 
now. Cecil Rhodes has accepted the office of President. 
That desperate raider, wire-puller and money-spinner is behind 
many things which play ‘ patriot,’ and mean piracy. 


A.WEtcomE.—It is pleasant to hear that a good and 
‘brave man, the Rey. C. J. Sneath, having resigned his charge 
as acclergyman of the Established Church, has appealed to 
the people on public ground as a free teacher of religion. 

Mr. Sneath was curate at St. Paul’s, Balsall Heath, near 
Birmingham, and we congratulate him that he has seen his 
‘way to remain in the town, as a confessed member of ‘ Our 
Father’s Church.’ He has taken the Moseley and Balsall 
Heath Institute for regular services, and we most earnestly 
wish him success. Friends who live near should attend and 
do all they can to make the movement a prosperous one. 


STILL QUEER EncLisu.—If anything, the newspapers are 
getting worse. Here is one out of a thousand late instances. 
The Daily Telegraph says, ‘ There is some talk of bringing 
the Bishop up for trial on a charge of heresy before the House 
of Bishops.’ Now there was no question of ‘heresy before 
the House of Bishops.’ The heresy was elsewhere. The 
Daily Telegraph meant to say that there is some talk of 
bringing the Bishop up before the House of Bishops, ona 
charge of heresy.’ The wonder is that it did not say so. 


DISESTABLISHMENT.—An ardent ritualist writes: ‘ We 
should be only.too glad to be disestablished. That would 
bring freedom.’ That has been our contention all along: but 
why be disestablished in order to be free? If the high-church 
folk are willing that we rationalists also should have freedom 
in the church, we can go together to win it. The idea of 
stopping honest ritualism is hateful tous. We do not want to 
persecute; we want freedom: but freedom for all. 


‘Famity Jars,’—If anything will do it, the endless 
nagging of churchmen one against another will break up the 
Church as an Establishment. Anything truly national must 
be free; and freedom can never go hand in hand with the 
remedy of, ‘Turn him out!’ Yes, Punch was quite right 
years ago when it said, ‘There may be different answers to 
W. E. G.’s question, ‘‘Is the Church of England worth pre- 
serving ?” but one thing is clear,—the jars are ready.’ 


Mr. Kiptinc.—We are not surprised to hear that the 
relatives of Mr. Kipling ‘do not conceal their disgust at the 
way the illness of Mr. Kipling was manipulated.’ We said at 
the time, and say now, that the sensational getting up of that 
bit of hysterical morbidity was only another indication of the 
degradation of the newspaper press. 
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PUSH HIM AWAY! 


LisTEN to what the ‘ wise’ men are saying 
‘Push him away !’ 

That is the way of the world to-day,— 
‘Push him away !’ 

Perhaps he is weak, and his hair is grey : 
‘ Push him away !’ 


Perhaps he is strong :—‘ He is common clay’: 
* Push him away,’ 
They say ; 


‘Push him away!’ 


On Sunday, we preach and sing and pray: 
On Monday, we shrug our shoulders, and say, 
‘Push him away | 
Only the pushing are fit for the fray : 
The first thing to do is to get your own way ; 
Push him away ! 
Sympathy’s had its poor silly day : 
Sympathy cannot be made to pay!’ 
They say: 
‘Push him away!” 


* It’s a blessed Christian land,’ they say, 
‘ We are going to improve.’ Perhaps we may, 
But still we hear it every day,— 

‘Push him away ! ’ 
Yet somewhere there’s always a sunny ray,— 
Sympathy sweet and blithe and gay,— 
Something that does not mean decay 
Of pity and faith and love’s kind way,— 
Something that will not always say, 

‘ Push him away!’ 

JenPeiely 


IN SCHOOL. 


‘Tue word for you to-day is “ toward.” 
I write it here upon the board. 

Now try if you with it can make 

A sentence clear, without mistake,’ 


Then Teddy’s lips pressed tightly down, 
His brow was tied up in a frown ; 
And thought spread over all his face 
As dots and crosses found their place. 
With capitals and all the rest 
He strove to do his very best. 
So, slowly, carefully, he wrote: 
‘ Last night I toward my Sunday coat.’ 
SYDNEY DAyRE, 


